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Why and Wherefore 


SICKLY OR VIGOROUS? In a recent article dealing with Syndicalist prop- 
aganda in France, it has been stated that the 

practical success of this important and far-reaching workingmen’s philosophy 
has been wholly due to the unceasing effort of a few propagandists who—to 
put it in the language of the writer—have developed a sickly labor move- 
Ment into a conscious affirmation of human rights. This statement is only 
partially true and to allow it to pass with out a slight comment would seem 
to us to do an injustice to those who for the last quarter of a century have 
been largely instrumental in bringing the revolutionary forces to the advanced 
stage they have reached today. The labor movement of France—a direct off- 
spring of the old International—has never been sickly or anemic. The events 
of 1830, 1848, 1871 and to come closer to our times, the causes which called 
forth the extreme reprisals known as the “lois scelerates’’ will bear us out. 
Like all movements it has had periods of incertitude, as if feeling its way 
through the devious obstacles strewn in its path, but when confronted with a 
direct challenge it has always shown evidence of vigorous life. It must not 
be forgotten that the spigit of restlessness is a characteristic of the Latin 
races, it is temperamental with them; endowed with a keen sense of per- 
ception, their inborn non-conformity renders all innovating problems readily 
acceptable to them; hence the ease with which they test their worth on the 
practical field. What has actually been done with the development of Syn- 
dicalism was to converge the scattered revolutionary forces, which before 
were striking rather aimlessly every where in general, to a concrete, and es- 
sential basic point—the struggle upon the economic field—and with a con- 
structive aim in view, train individuals and unions for the role that they 
would play after a resolute attack has been made upon the economic institu- 
tons. Syndicalism in short, is forming the kernel of future society within the 
crumbling she)! of the old. Restlese, turbulent—if you will—but never sickly! 
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GREED VS. RIGHT Each accordirg to his shade of opinion, publications 

and individuals have been commenting upon the re- 
cent outcome of Darrow’s trial in Los Angeles. There is one aspect of this 
legal battle that has been ignored even by those sympathetically inclined 
toward the valiant lawyer, and that to our mind explains the hesitancy man- 
ifested by the jury in rendering a verdict of acquittal. In his address ore 
can easily perceive that the district attorney by his attitude was not merely 
invoking the application of the law as it stands in its rigid and implacable 
severity upon the statute books, but was giving vent to his caustic and ve- 
nomous hatred, it was a demonstration of fidelity toward his powerful mas- 
ter, Otis; it was the outburst of a pent-up resentment toward the friend of 
the lowly who lay at his mercy, compelling him to face the ordeal, knowing 
that in his official capacity he could attack with impunity. It was not mere- 
ly Darrow the lawyer that was on trial, it was Darrow the fighter for your 
rights and mine, it was the whole working class that was smitten in the face 
by its most implacable enemies. Remember this, before condemning, you 
weak-vertebreed reformer. 


RED OR YELLOW ? That is the question that has been agitating the mind 

of a Socialist acquaintance of ours, who claims to be 
politically up against it. Now, if he were financially embarrassed we would 
will ngly offer him our condolences as we are always bordering on this chronic 
stage, but po.itically we must confess we have never been disappointed 
either in the choice or promises of candidates or parties, as we always vote 
for number one. This singular attitude seems not only consistent and logical 
but also conducive to most salutary results both for ourselves and for others, 
The follower of Kar] I wants to know further, if there isn’t a common ground 
whereby all socialists could agree and work in harmony for the ultimate goal, 
without resorting to misrepresentation, abuse or revolutionary display of pyro- 
technics such as were freely indulged in at the recent fray in Tacoma, which 
to his mind are sapping the energies of their movement, rendering all under- 
takings sterile and abortive. 

If, that’s always the rub. The fact remains that no movement can afford 
to gain adherents at the expense of its character and vitality, you may get 
quantity in this fashion, but never quality. Therefore diversity of opinions, 
of aims, of tactics, will always crop up—the iron laws of scarlet politicians 
notw:thstanding—otherwise movements would crystallize and fossilize into 
aggregations of old cronies. Dead folks have no quarre!, they all agree—that’s 
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why they’re dead. We look at it in this way: the yellows by repudiating 
everything that does not savor of political action may be guilty of orthodox 
conservatism, but are at least consistent. The fault lies with the reds, for if 
they sincerely believe in direct act’on, general strike and sabotage, why in the 
devil are they fiddling away their time and energy counting ears at the ballot 
box? However there is a common ground where we can meet—in the work- 
shop—just where exploitation takes place, oral and practical courses in revo- 
lationary philosophy never fa‘l to bring results, and fortunately that’s where 
the sleek politician is conspicuous for his absence. 


A WISE KID The Tacoma Times, which owes its existence to the untir- 

ing efforts of its newsboys, had a recent outburst of inter- 
ested generosity, and treated its entire street staff to a moving picture show 
representing Kalem’s biblical story, ‘‘From the Manger to the Cross.” One of 
the boys, when asked to write his impression for the paper gave the follow- 
ing version: 

The picture of Christ when he was a boy was fine, he looked like one of 
us kids. One thing that I can’t understand about his life is why did he let 
those guys take him away, whip him and then crucify him. Ycu can see in 
these pictures how he walked on the water, bring dead people to life, cure 
those who were lame, crippled and blind, and turn water into wine; if he 
could really do all these things, I should think he could have kept those who 
killed him away. Then when Judas kissed him, and the crowd that followed 
Judas took hold of him and started to lick him, the fellers that went around 
with Christ all the time didn’t seem to help; they ought to have fought for 
him, but they didn’t. If I had been there I would have kicked the stuffings 
out of them crazy guys. 


There is certainly hope for the world when a newsboy’s logic can smash 
theological babble to smithereens, and, incidentally, his willinglyness to 
stand by his persecuted Nazarene through thick and thin, might serve as an 
inspiration to those Militia of Christ labor fakirs who have lately forsaken 
their militant comrades of toil. 


PERTINENT RACE QUESTIONS Booker T. Washington, heralded far and 

wide as a lecturer, scholar, ‘“‘emancipator” 
of the illiterate negro, made a st‘rring appeal in behalf of the somewhat de- 
pleted Tuskegee fund, here in Tacoma recently. Vivified by an unusual and 
compelling humor Booker drove home some great truths, but on the whole 
was prudently reticent concerning the burning race questions that are facing 
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the nat’on today. His plea evidently was not calculated to w'n greater con- 
sideration for his negro brethren, nor was it a dignified affirmation of human 
right, but a display of maudlin sentiment intended to appeal to the much- 
h2ralded benevolence of the wealthy and immaculate white folks. Not one 
word of just indignation or protest against the ‘benevolent assimilation” 
practised down South upon the members of his own race who, by the way 
came to this country under pressing invitation. Booker T. falls very, very 
short of the avowed mission he so glibly favors in his lectures when he toad- 
ies to the cheap pride and petty prejudices of a philanthropic set of labor 
skinners who have corralled more than their share of the good things in life. 
This question cannot be solved by such cringing means, but by demanding a 
recognition of the negro’s rights as a human being, also that he be placed on 
equal footing with the white producers of wealth, by opening wide the gates 
of opportunity for himself and for his offspring and place him in a position 
where he can aquire technical knowledge and craftmanship; In other words, 
educate him to the standard of the conscious toiler as is being done by the 
I.W.W. in Louisiana; discourage him to become a factor in the reprisals 
against the legitimate demands of toilers, by acting as strikebreaker and uni- 
formed murderer. It was the spirit embodied in the foregoing considerations 
that moved a negro lumberjack on strike to reply to a superintendent who 
questioned him as to what he expected from the Union: “I’se not ’spectin 
nuthin’ from de Union, I’se ’spectin sumphum from de boss!”’ 

Of course, Booker T. Washington is too much of a diplomat to prejudice 
his own cause by making capital of such remarks—especially when he was 
soliciting funds from the christian advocates of the open shop. To our mind, 
his excessive servility and his prudent reticence in placing his finger upon 
the real sore spot stand in the way of his becoming a true champion of the 
colored man’s cause, such as Touissant de |’Overture was in a measure. 


AN INDICTMENT OF NATURE “This purity stuff is got to go, art or no 

art,” shouts in a gruff voice, bibolous Pat 
O’Flannagan, sergeant of police and chief representative of the moral tone of 
the Windy City ; and his edict found ready and staunch apologists among 
sky-pilots and wizened old maids who had sneaked around the corner to take 
a peep at a beautiful “September Morn” that stood in an art-store window 
in its chaste simplicity. Paul Chabas, a talented and promising artist had 
sought to depict upon canvas what an autumn morning meant to him—a 
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placid stream, surrounded by flower bedecked bushes, a wooded thicket in 
the background, a young woman bather, nude, ankle deep in water, hugging 
herself with both arms—a copy of which had found its way to Chicago 
among people of delicately poised morals—hence all this fuss. Arrests were 
made, and the jury—let it be said to their everlasting credit—pronounced 
the picture an exquisite and meritorious work of art, and calculated to stim- 
ulate lewd thoughts only in those of impure mind. And it was restored to 
its former place where it stands unadorned in its natural innocence. 


CROCODILE TEARS J. Pierpont Morgan, one of the world’s most powerful 

money kings is no more; his fabulous wealth could do 
almost anything except stem the tide of discontent and stay the inexorable 
hand of death; nor could his prestige summon in his own behalf an iota of 
sympathy or good will from his lowly victims. Steeped in the realmi of greed 
he brushed aside all human sentimentalities and his whole ambition in life 
was to gain supremacy over men and institutions. His mighty arm was felt 
everywhere in the commercial world, no one dared to contest his rights, gov- 
ernments, courts did his bidding, he was master over land and sea, he was 
almighty and impervious. As arbiter of human destiny he could juggle the 
stock market and control every deal in the prime necessities of life, he could 
with impunity bring panic, ruin and starvation upon countless numbers of 
people. He had power, therefore he was feared and respected. 

As a diversion from his sordid occupation he dabbled in art, and oper- 
ated a morgue for things rare and precious. His liberality in tipping made 
him a most welcome guest in the land of William Hotel, where his demise is 
keenly felt. Cuss him? Not on your life! His affluence, his prestige, his 
influence is the best monument to what power and rapacity can do ina 
world of damphools. 


Beg not. Baseness finds no lower deep, 
And self-respect into no viler stuff can steep itself. 
No maniy man can beg. 
’Tis but the dog’s whining fear of hurt. 
Nor bluster, as possibilities are within the reach 
Of those who dare to take and take but what’s their own. 
The storm that threats with howling winds oft ends 
in humble calms. Beg not. 
In the open stand, bared arms across your hairy breast 
And firmly ward what rightly come within a manly due. 
And beg not. —Jo Labadie. 
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Health Gleanings 


Most of our diseases are due to social causes; some are due to negligence or 
ignorance. 

Social diseases have social causes and need social remedies. 

The best way to heal them all, or almost all the diseases, is the social rev- 
olution. 

Too many children are often a cause of misery. 

Before you study the celestial bodies, study your own body. 

The more you close the windows of your room—the more you chase away 
your best friend: the fresh, clean air. 

“Draughts” are not dangerous they are wholesome. 

Who are the real cranks? The catching cold cranks or the fresh air ‘cranks’? 

Cleanliness is better than disinfection. 

If healthy, eat only when hungry; if ill, do not eat at all. 

The plainer the meals, the healthier they are. 

Why kill animals, if we can afford to live without meat and fish? And we 
can afford it! 

Alcohol in all its forms is one of our great enemies. 

The best remedy against constipation is walking. 

Hard collars, corsets, high heels are unhealthy. 

Reform, simplify your clothes, in spite of what your neighbor will say. 

Do not think of your organs, as long as they let you alone. 

Prostitution in all its forms, unclean sexual life, is the only source of our 
sexual diseases—try to avoid them. 

Examples of “scientific” superstitions: catching cold, drugs, the exaggerated 
fear of microbes. 

Think independently: free yourself from the slavery of medical superstitions. 

Why should medical science be a mystery? 

Why believe in a revolution against ideas on matters social, religious, educ- 
ational and artistic—and not against wrong medical ideas and the cor- 
ruption of the medical profession? 

O, where is the new Jesus, who shall, with a whip, chase the swindlers out 
of the temple of medical science? B. Liser, M. D. 


Nature is lavish in her product on of the forms of life, and she never 
duplicates them. Why should she duplicate you? 
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By the Wayside 


The reformers who are endeavoring to capture the political power and 
use it for the common “good” can well afford to consider any idea of social 
transformation of secondary importance. What do they care if the workers 
haven't a clear understanding of the role they will assume after the change 
has been brought about, since the leaders are going to think for the masses, 
and use the power given them to strengthen their position of authority? 
When one desires to lead it is useless, if not quite dangerous, to enlighten 
his followers as to what is really needed. To us radicals things cannot pro- 
ceed in this way. We realize that the workers need education as well as a 
recognition of their rights. It is because we wish them to be successful that 
we insist upon their reaching the highest degree of consciousness and a clear 
conception of their aims. 


It is an error to believe that Syndicalists and Anarchists assume the 
same position towards the State. The Syndicalist does not aim to abolish 
poverty by abolishing the State but to abolish the State by abolishing pov- 
erty, and this is not possible until the workers have assumed control of the 
industries and farms and distribute their products in the interest of the com- 
munity. Since the unions will become an effective association of producers 
and consumers there will be no need of any external power to regulate their 
affairs. Syndicalism aims to create a new social organism wherein authority 
and political imposition will b2 supersedei by a3reement, mutual aid and 
solidarity. Having reached this stage we will then evolve further. 


As a preventative measure against war it has been suggested to pro- 
claim a general strike. Its advocates are overlooking an important fact — 
that in time of war when patriotic katzenjammer is at its height and race 
prejudice, jingoism and base instincts in man are kindled and excited by the 
press, church and official proclamations—social and economic problems are 
set aside in the name of a pretended national solidarity; the powers that be 
would then avail themselves of this state of affairs and resort to extreme 
measures of repression, legal or arbitrary, that public opinion would not tol- 
erate during normal periods. This is likely to happen even in case of defeat, 
when the workers’ attitude would be considered nothing short of treason, 
and the reactionists would even invite their friends the enemy to crush the 
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unruly worker as it was done during the Commune of Paris, No, we cannot 

emporize with the ganeral strike both as a means or as an end — it must be 
accepted as the only solution of the economic problem; and if we deem it a 
weapon powerful enough to preveat war, it certainly must be efficient enough 
to put an end to exploitation. 


Modern “‘leaders of thought” are almost wholly wanting in originality 
and courage. Their wisdom is foolishness, their remedies poison. They 
idiotically claim that they guide the destinies of nations, whereas, in reality, 
they are but the flotsam and scu;n-froth that glides smoothly down the dark 
stream of decadence. 


The charch would rather throw overboard all its precepts than lose one 
per cent of its income. 


Opportune Revolutionists 


It is my belief that no strike, revolt or rebellion is ever inopportune, is 
ever unworthy of support, or ever fails. I have heard some, who admit to 
2ing radicals, cont2ndi that certain protests on the part of labor were foolish, 
that they had no chance to win, had not sufficient cause to strike, etc. Sach 
statements appear to be the result of an erroneous view as to the purpose 
and result of all manifestations of revolt. 

Is it not true that rebellion is an end in itself? Uprisings of every kind, 
of necassity, adi to th2 spirit of independence and revolt of the combatants. 
Irrespective of whether they win, as the world sees it, they all accomplish 
the greatest result attainable, an addition to the total number of rebels. Is 
it not success to have labor straighten its back, if only for a moment, and 
gaze out over the world it has built, and feel the thrill of creation and power? 
Tae sensation of strength and liberty is never forgotten; it burns itself into 
the mindj and prompts men to break forth again and again and fisht, with or 
without hope, but always to fight. 

It seems the rankest kind of opportunism to discourage or refase to aid 
any revolt. Are the strikers locked out and their places filled by a scab crew? 
Perhaps this is the best kind of success. ‘A fired man is a firebrand.” Any 
thing that spreads the gospel of discontent hastens the revolution; w'n or 
lose, let the skirmishes increase in number and frequency. They will teach 
us how to fight, and when we learn... . GLENN E. Hoover. 
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Random Thoughts on Education 


The greatest fallacy of prevailing educational methods is that they de- 
part from the premise that man is vile, that he begins life naturally inclined 
to insubordination and to idleness, and that nothing but a system of rewards 
and punishments will bring good out of him. In this way, the acquisition 
of knowledge has been made a torture; our brains have been worked as mer- 
cilessly over books as manual labor has overtaxed the workman. 

Our teachers have been changed into such men as in old days stood over 
the galley-slaves with scourges; their mission is to cramp the intelligence of 
our children by running them all into the same mould, with no regard to 
their different individualities. They thus become murderers of originality ; 
they crush out the spirit of criticism, of judgment; they h‘nder any awaken- 
ing of personal talent, they smother it under a mass of ready-made ideas of 
officially accepted truths. And the worst part of the system is that the 
character of the pupil suffers as much as his intelligence, and that this kind 
of instruction will turn out incapables and hypocrites. 

The teacher should have no task before him except to awaken the en- 
ergies of his pupils. He must teach them irdividual energy; his mission is 
to discover a child’s’ aptitude, by asking him questions and by developing 
his personality. Children have an insatiable desire to learn and to know, 
which ought to be the only spur to study, not punishments or rewards; and 
it is evident that we ought to facilitate for every ore the study he is most 
inclined to. It should be made attractive to him; he should be induced to 
engage in it, and to go on with it by the force of his own ccmprehensicn, 
and with the pleasure that may arise from continual discoveries. To make 
men by training them to be men—is not that the problem cf education? 

The purpose of our schools should be to turn the natural instincts of 
each to some good purpose, instead of repressing them. Thus naturally idle 
ch'ldren should be treated as if they had been sick; teachers should try to 
rouse in them emulation, and to strengthen their will power by making them 
take pains to study subjects chosen by themselves—things that they can un- 
derstand and love. The strength of the turbulent can be utilized in hard 
work; the miserly shown a love of method; the proud and the jealuus, who 
are generally endowed with much intelligence, urged to triumph over others 
by accompl'shing the most difficult tasks. Thus what the world has been 
taught to call “man’s lower instincts’ will become fuel cn the glowing hearth 
wheace I'fe de-ives its inext'rguishable flame. Thus all the living forces 
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will be put to the’r proper use, and all creation will be regulated by the law 
of order which flows over human existeace and is conducive in bringing 
humanity to a happy state. 

After having imparted to children such elements of general knowledge 
as would be of use to them in life, teachers should especially familiarize 
them with facts and things that they might understand what is real in the 
world; they should also endeavor to awaken in them a sense of order, and 
by daily experience make them learn the value of method; without method 
there can be no useful work. It is method which classifies, which enables 
us to accumulate knowledge without losing what we have already acquired, 
and learning from books if not exactly set aside, should be relegated to a 
place of less importance; the ch'ld learns thoroughly only what he can see, 
what he can touch, and what he can understand. 


We shculd not obliged him to bend slavishly over incomprehensible 
dogmas, and make him dread the person and tyranny of the teachcr, but 
encouraged to discover truth for himself, to understand it, and to make it 
his own. There is ro other way in which we can tra‘n boys into men. 
The indiv'dual energy of each ch‘ld should be awakened and employed in- 
to the work of his own instru-t’on, thus making mistakes educational. We 
should give up the system of rewards and punishment or recourse to threats 
or caresses to make the lazy work since no one taught by this method 
will be lazy. Theze wll be occasionally s'cx children and children who do 
not understand -what has been badly explained to them, or children into 
whose bra‘n it is the custom to pound knowledge w:th a ferule for which 
they were not prepared. 

By utilizing the great desire to know which glows in every human heart, 
the inextinguishable curios‘ty a child feels about everything around him, so 
that he is always tiring grown people with his questions, instruct’on. will 
cease to be a torture and become a constantly renewed pleasure-és soon as 
it is made attractive. The teacher should endeavor to st'mulate the in- 
telligence of the children and so direct them to make fresh discoveries 
for everyone has the duty and the right to inform himself, and thus be 
prepared to go out into the vast world in which he will some day take h’s place 
as aman. Thus trained he will have energy for action and a power of 
will by which he would be d'rected how to act and to decide. Let us give 
him not'ons to begin w'th, then scientific truths to be acquired by a log’cal 
and gradual e nincipation of the intellectual facalt es. 

Their best instruction mist come from life itse!f, for the ult'mate pur- 
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pose of all science should be to teach how life should be lived. To give 
them an idea of human brotherhood — the common brotherhood of man. 
Love should be the bond of their union, of justice and happiness, it is the 
indispensable bond; if they love one another peace will reign among them; 
the strong will watch over the weak; their games will be in common, their 
studies, their nascent passions. Then there will be a future harvest, men 
strong by reason, of bodily exercise, educated to understand the processes of 
nature, drawn closely to one another by heart and intelligence — because 
they are brothe:s. BE. Z: 


The Social Inferno 


How many scenes of human wretchedness we pass by unnoticed in the 
busy bustle of every-day life—this ceaseless struggle to be at the top of the 
ladder, and to force our fellow combatants down the pit! How many cries of 
agony and despair are heaved which never reach us, or which, if by chance 
they should, we quickly stifle. 

Go down that squalid slum, reeking with filth and brutishness. There on 
the pavement, out side the saloon, lies a woman. She is still young, and has 
evidently been handsome. But what a wreck! What an awful sacrifice on the 
altar of social greed and indifference! She screams hysterically, and kicks 
and reviles all who approach her. ‘Take mehome! Take me back to mother!’, 
I hear her yell as I pass on. “Take me home.” What bitter ircny! 

A little further on I pass a group of street-children playing. Dirty and 
hungry-looking they certainly are. But they laugh and romp, not yet seem- 
ing to fully understand that they have no right to joy, no right to happiness. 
Standing apart from her comrades, leaning up against the railings of one of 
the dingy houses, is a little girl; livid and hollow-eyed, with drawn features 
and an old face on which are marked the miseries of 9 long years! Her hands 
are blue with cold, and she cries aimlessly, poor little thing; but no one heeds 
her, and the world is not cne jot the worse off for it! A few days later there 
is a coroner’s inquest, a “death from natural causes” is recorded. 

In a cold, cheerless room, the autumn sun casts its first rays, and reveals 
to a horrified group of men and women a sickening, yet very common sight. 
On a bare bed lies the body of a yourg man aprarently aged about two-and- 
twenty. The eyes are glazed starirg, the jaw Ccistcrted, the face is a livid 
green, ard much emaciated. His head hangs helplessly over the side of the 
bed, the features seem scarcely in repose after the last struggle, the last con- 
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vulsions. On the table, among a few other papers, is a short note: “I have 
struggled very hard to live, but I see I must give in at last. Please forgive 
me for all the trouble. I am sorry to be unable to pay up the last two weeks. 
—John Arnold.” 

In a hospital ward, a young woman, a mere girl in years, tosses restlessly 
over and over in her bed. Trouble, hardships, and disease have worked havoc 
on her delicate, pretty face. As the fever makes headway, she becomes 
rapidly delirious. ‘Curse him!” she mutters, as she fixes her eyes vacantly 
on the nurse. “Curse him! He’s ruined my life, he’s killed me! But where 
is she, where is my baby?” and she gropes about in her bed. “Oh, they have 
taken it from me, they've stolen it, they’ve killed it too! Oh God! Curse 
them all, curse them all,” and she tosses over again. ‘Poor girl! she won't 
be long before she joins it,” says the nurse, looking at her pityingly. ‘She 
can’t be more than about 17, but it’s the troubles and sorrows that done it.” 

How bright and sunny it is today, as I walk along the crowded thorough- 
fare! What a bustle of well-dressed women, and sleek, tailor-made men! 
Staggering along, with his eyes fixed on the refuse in the gutter, is a tall, 
strongly-built, but hideously wasted, fleshless-looking man, of some thirty 
years! His expression is that of 70, He knocks up against every one he 
passes. “B.... you!” he mutters as he staggers into a well-dressed young 
man who hurries on in disgust . . . . A week later I am standing in a small 
crowd reading with avidity the description of a ‘body found” in the bay. 


In a bare, filthy room a mother sits nursing a dead child in her arms. 
The baby was some nine months old, but its body is wasted to a mere skele- 
ton. The* woman is thin and haggard, she breathes heavily, and every now 
and then she mutters to herself: ‘A little milk was needed, poor little soul; 
and to think I couldn’t give it him!” .... The room is bare, the hearth is 
empty ; on the remains of a table there are a half a loaf of stale bread and 
an empty tin cup. “Why couldn’t mine live, while others grow fat and 
healthy ?” she cries out furiously. “I'll kill some one, by Jove I will, as they 
wouldn’t let mine live.” A well-fed, well-clad child passes the house in a 
perambulator. The poor, desperate mother rushes out and strangles it to 
death, swearing and laughing hysterically. The nurse-maid rushes away 
screaming. The woman is arrested, tried and hanged ... . 

And now at last a loud cry of horror is raised! ‘The monster! the ti- 
gress!’ are exclaimed over well-cooked breakfasts and blazing fires; whilst 
the “deaths from starvation” and the “suicides” are passed over as every- 
day occurrences of civilized life. H. R. 
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Past, Present and Future 


‘Let us take a prospective glance over the present worldly events. In the 
Balkans several nations are fighting one another like hungry hyenas; ancient 
feuds and religious incompatibilities are brought into play to justify their 
strenuous attitude, while the priests, mohammedans and the christians alike, 
are praying to the same God to bestow victory upon their side. The powers 
are eagerly watching the fray and ready to pitch in and gobble up the spoils. 
The King of Greece seems to have received a pressing invitation to meet his 
nibs dwelling in the clouds. In Russia 130 m.llion people allow themselves 
to be trampled upon, robbed, arrested, exiled and evep hanged by a handful 
of noblemen; a few wolves aga‘nst many sheep. Fifty million Germans, 
among them a goodly number of philosophers and socialists are led by a few 
thousand aristocrats and ruled by bureaucratic and mil.tary precision by 
geezer William. Hundreds of thousands of illiterate Italians are yearly leav- 
ing their beautiful country to seek more hospitable shores while their govern- 
ment is bankrupt from the d'sastrous campaign in Tripoli. What about Spain? 
Noblemen, monks, jesuits riding the peoples’ back; while revolt, hunger and 
jntrigue run rampant. In England the suffragets are burning residences, 
throwing boots at judges to stow the world that they are entitled to vote; 
in other words using drastic means to secure what men always got—in the 
neck. In Mexico the peon is groaning under m/litary dictatorship. In America 
the freyueat strikes and labor straggle3 are refuting the old song of the iden- 
tity of interest between capital and labor. 

What is all this? A civilized world or zoological garden? Things were 
worse in the past. We are developing rapidly, at least mentally, toward a 
higher stage of civilization; and these troubles, we once acce:ted as a matter 
of course. Let’s not sit idly by and bellyache about human shortcomings, 
buat pitch in and pull the chariot of progress out of the mud and get it run- 
ning on a straight road. One has to be blind not to see that the world is 
forging ahead—the trouble is that while our thoughts travel at lightning 
speed, our feelings travel at slow freight, and our actions lag behind or move 
snail pace. Remeber that wh-le you ask yourself “Is it worth while?” my- 
riads of human beings, without praise or reward are offering their lives for 
the greatest asset of life—tliberty ! ANNA Fa.korr. 


Any person under the age of thirty who, having any knowledge of the 
existing social order, is not a revolutionist, is an inferior.—G. B. Shaw. 
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I Am Labor! 


For centuries I have served humanity. 

In every generation I have shouldered.the world’s burdens. 

I t.ll and cultivate the soil, and throuzh my efforts it brings forth a bountiful 
harvest. I feed the world. 

I drain the swamp and convert desert lands into beautiful gardens and fields. 

I cross the sea to bring the fruits of my toil to distant lands.., 

I spin and weave, I clothe the world. 

I seek stone in the quarry, I fell trees to shelter mankind. 

I descend beneath the earth in quest of coal and ore, and shape metals into 
useful tools. I create the world’s riches. 

I have been blind and on my wrists have been shackled heavy chains. I 
could not see that all that I create, the joys of life belong to me. 

A thought has dawned upon my mind.... With my mighty arm I can 
break my chains and take what rightfully belongs to me. I will bring 
peace and plenty to all, humanity will rejoice. 

I will! For I am mightier than greed, greater and loftier than Mammon. 
I am Labor! 


Now Will We Be Good! 


(A reply to “The Waning of Superstition,” March issue) 


You’ve got things mixed, Brother. You don’t know the difference be- 
tween religion and religions. You're just teeming with the former, yourself, 
but you don’t know it! It’s religion that gives your little magazine, Wuy?, 
all its power. You're trying to express in it an ideal; and the following of 
that ideal is your religion. Without it, your pages would be as cold as those 
of my friend Darwin. (However, he had religion too, but of a less rambunc- 
tious sort than yours.) Don’t fool yourself! A man without religion doesn’t 
care a picayune about “human rights,” “great and heroic sacrifices,” ‘‘out- 
rage to civilization,” “maligned and maltreated suffrage women of England.” 
All that’s wrong with you is that you sneer a little too much at the people 
you don’t understand. You have superb idealism, but it’s too narrow in its 
vision. The people you disapprove of represent a thousand different types, 
and you can’t reach them all by the same treatment: you can’t whip them 
into line by satire and bitterness. Those tactics appeal to the ones already 
in line, who don’t need them! Try a little more rational persuasion, with 
more “natural science” in it. You'll make some new friends that are worth 
while. ELMA Dame, 535 E. 78th St., New York. 


Having read the above—we pass on! 
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Backward and Forward 


As the dollar raises in value man sinks. 

Justice uses the scale to weigh the bribe offered. 

Only in a society of equals can a man be master of himself. 

The love of fair play is a spectator’s virtue, not a principal’s.—Shaw. 

The appearance of character makes the state unnecessary.—Emerson. 

Blessed are the Kanakas for they will not read Noosevelt’s autobiography. 

Shakespeare uses the word “politician” five times, and each time it is 
synonymous with a knave. 

A community is infinitely more brutalized by the habitual employment 
of punishment than it is by the occasional occurrence of crime. 

In centuries before ours the public nailed the ears of journalists to the 
pump. In this century journalists have nailed their own ears to the keyhole. 

There is only one class in the community that thinks more about money 
than the rich, and that is the poor. The poor can think of nothing else. 
That is the misery of being poor. 

Dr. Wiley, the pure food man, has been amongst us. Any man who is 
able to make the people pay his political campaign expenses for an office they 
don’t want established is some handy with the bunk. That’s Wiley. 

The supreme court is composed of middle-old, more or less wise gentle- 
men, who wear dresses, out of compliment to women, no doubt, indicating 
good judgment. They were nice old people, about 200 years ago. 

It is all very well so long as you can delude men with your artificial land 
laws; but to investigate them scientifically you must drag out the skeleton 
and confront the truth that Jand is public property and landlordism is robbery. 
—Blackstone. 

Government began in tyranny and force, in the feudalism of the soldier 
and the bigotry of the priest: and the ideas of justice and humanity have 
been fighting their way like a thunderstorm against the organized selfishness 
of human nature.—Wendell Phillips. 

What man has sought for is neither pain nor pleasure, but simply Life. 
Man has sougit to live intensely, fully, perfectly. When he can do so with- 
out exercising restraint on others, or suffering it ever, and his activities are 
all a pleasure to him, he will be saner, healthier, more civilized, more himself. 
Pleasure is Nature’s test, her sign of approval. When a man is happy, he is 
at harmony with himself and his environment.—Oscar Wilde. 
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There are two currents in the stream of cur civilization: one that moves 
towards an ever greater social order and cohesion, the other that moves to- 
wards an ever greater individual freedom. There is real harmony underlying 
the apparent opposition of these two tendencies, and each is indeed the in- 
dispensable complement of the other. There can be no real freedom for the 
individual in the things that concern that individual alone unless there is a 
coherent order in the things that concern him as a social unit.—Dr. Have- 
lock Ellis. 


Books and Pamphlets 


“La Liberta,” a new Iatividiaal'st wa2kly pablicat’on. Casella 
1140, Milano, Italy. postale 
“The Pillory,” a new weekly free lance publication full humor, satire 
sass and scrap that deserves long life. $2.00 a year. Central Bldg., Seattle. 


“The Martyrdom of Berkman,” by F. Thaumazo, 1307 Putnam Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Not having seen Berkman’s book we cannot review this 
pamphlet—this in the name of fair play. 


“The Social War,” a new militant revolutionary publication has made its 
appearance in New York City. Robust in form and rich in substance, in a 
clear and well defined exposition of principle announces its purpose to be the 
creation of an active mimority among the working classes, free from party 
fetters or political alliances with fakirations of labor, and being impelled by 
an earnest desire to dare and do some healthy work of emancipation, we not 
only subscribe to its program but recommend to our readers to give this new 
fighter ther instinted support. Subscriptions voluntary. Address: 229 West 
Street, New York City. Greet’ngs from this unruly brat. 


“The Swamp” (Yiddish), by B. Liber, M. D., 230 E. 10th St., New York. 
A dramatic production dealing with leaders and leadersh'p among workers 
of cosmopolitan character. Wh le the tendency is good and useful in pur- 
pose a little exaggeration is somewhat prevalent; the people are pictured as 
a brainless, heartless herd desiring to be humbugged — which is not true— 
thanks to leaders of the Freeman type. From an artistic viewpoint, a less 
number of characters and more color and shape given to the main figures 
would improve this work considerably. However, it creates a favorable im- 
pression, and if the finale is rather gloomy it must be attributed to the gen- 
eral conception of looking upon leaders as gods, and when we suddenly real- 
ize that they are only frail human beings we become disgusted and pes- 
simistic. The author placed himself too near heaven in depicting certain 
motives of the class struggle and unexpectedly found himself upon dark 
earth. : He will readily concur with us, that this same earth, at certain pe- 
riods, in some places, somet'mes, is verdant and in bloom—as it is evidenced 
by the cheerful and encouraging journalistic work of Dr. Liber. 


OnE YEAR $1.00 S1x Mos. 50 Cents 


“THE SYNDICALIST” 


A SEMI-MONTHLY EXPONENT OF 
SYNDICALISM 


IT TEACHES WORKERS TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE MANY BENEFITS 

OF EXISTING LABOR ORGANIZATION, IT URGES THEM TO BROADEN THEIR 

SCOPE, OVERCOME THEIR SHORTCOMINGS, BUILD UPON THEIR FOUNDA- 

TION THE SOLID STRUCTURE OF SOLIDARITY AND BY CONCERTED 
ACTION STRUGGLE FOR THE FINAL EMANCIPATION. 


1000 SOUTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Price 16 CEnTs Buy It Now 


“INDUSTRIAL CONSPIRACIES” 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


A MESSAGE EMANATING FROM THE VERY SOUL OF A 
GREAT MAN, WRITYEN IN RED BLOOD, TEEMING WITH 
BROAD SYMPATHY AND UNDERSTANDING. 


OTTO NEWMAN, PuBLisHER Box 701, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Price 10 Cents SenpD For It 


“SYNDICALISM” 


By Faru Forp & Wm. FosTEeR 


AN ABLE AND THOROUGH EXPOSITION OF THE 
PHILOSCPHY AND TACTICS OF 
SYNDICALISM. 


Ww. Z. FOSTER, PUBLISHER 1080 S. PAuLina St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


WE ANNOUNCE THE EARLY APPEARANCE OF A 
32-PAGE PAMPHLET ENTITLED 


Mary Shaughnessy 


By Feix BENGUIAT 


A vivid and realistic story depicting in an attractive 
and flowing style the sorrowful experience of a modern 
department store Magdalene driven upon the crooked. 
path of life amidst shame and degradation through 
sheer poverty and rank barbarism of society. The 
author, one of America’s foremost radical writers, does 
not shrink from placing the responsibility where it be- 
Jongs; he does not moralize but accuses — and justly 
so. His theme, simple in outline, yet powerful as a 
psychological study, is teeming with sympathy and hu- 
man feeling, and will certainly set the reader thinking, 
thinking mighty hard to seek the solution for the in- 
famies perpetrated upon innocent creatures to satiate 
the greed of our pillars of society. Orders accompanied 
by remittance should be addressed to the office of 
Wuy?, 1423 South Washington Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


10 CENTS EACH. $7.50 PER 100. ORDER NOW. 


